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Notes. 


HENRY MARMADUKE HEWITT. 


Some years ago (10 8. vi. 130) inquiry was 
made as to the authorship of a poem entitled 
‘The Ritualist’s Progress.’ and the answer 
came that it was written by Mr. M. Hewitt 
(2b., 173). No further information was given. 
The volume, priced in cloth at 2s. 6d., 
bore the title-page :— 

‘““The Ritualist’s Progress, or a Sketch of the 
Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimius 
Alban, member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia 
Sloperton. By <A. B. Wildered, Parishioner. 
[Mottoes.] London: Samuel Tinsley, 10, South- 
ampton Street, Strand, 1875.” Title-page and 
contents 2 leaves, then pp. 103, 8vo. 


It was reissued, being the fourth volume 
in “ Weldon’s Shilling Library,” in 1877 as 


““The Ritualist’s Progress. A Sketch of the 
Reforms and Ministrations of our New Vicar, the 
Rev. Septimius Alban, member of the E.C.U., 
Vicar of St. Alicia Slumbertown, as they appeared 
to a bewildered parishioner. With a Supple- 
mentary Poem, entitled The Unholy Cross. By 
a Graduate of the University of Cambridge. With 





full-page illustrations. London: Weldon & Co., 
bingy Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.,”’ n.d. [1877}, 
vo. 

The author, Henry Marmaduke Hewitt, 
possessed a great facility for the composition 
of smooth and easy verses in a flowing metre. 
He was one of a small band of Johnians— 
with most of whom I was acquainted—who 
settled in London about 1867. 

Hewitt, the son of Cornelius Hewitt of 
Hull, gentleman, and Elizabeth his wife, 
was born on 18 July, 1842, and baptized at 
Sculeoates on 15 Aug. He was educated at 
Pocklington School, and admitted Pensioner 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, on 11 Oct., 
1862, the Rev. Joseph Mayor being his 
tutor. On 10 Oct., 1862, he was admitted a 
Dowman Exhibitioner (limited to scholars 
from Pocklington School), and remained 
such until October, 1865, the value being 
401. a year. He became a Foundation 
scholar of his college—value 50]. a year— 
on 16 June, 1864 (the earliest date at which 
he could then be elected), and would receive 
the emoluments until he was of M.A. stand- 
ing, z.e., until the March quarter of 1869. 
His degrees were: bracketed eleventh in 
the First Class Classical Tripos (1866). third 
in the Moral Sciences Tripos (1866), and 
second class in the Theological Examination 
in 1867. He was not elected to a fellowship. 

From 1867 to 1870 Hewitt was an assist- 
ant master at Derby School (Tacchella, 
‘ Register,’ p. xvi) He then came to 
London and engaged in tuition. His ad- 
vertisements for pupils will be found in The 
Times for 27 Dec., 1871, and 19 April, 1872. 
A few years later he turned his attention 
to the profession of the law, was admitted 
at Gray’s Inn on 5 Nov., 1875, migrated to 
the Inner Temple on 11 Oct., 1876, and was 
called to the Bar on 3 July, 1878. But 
neither of these enterprises was attended by 
much success. 

Hewitt married. on 19 July, 1884, at the 
Parish Church, Bushey. near Watford, Agnes 
Helen, only surviving child of the late George 
Liddon of Clifton, Bristol (The Times, 22 July), 
and again advertised for pupils (#b., 26 Aug.), 
his address being then at The Cedars, Putney. 
He died from tetanus, the effect of sub- 
cutaneous injections of morphia, at 95, 
Chelsea Gardens, Chelsea, on 1 April, 1887 
(The Guardian, 20 April). He was the author 
of a digest of ‘ Greek Language Examination 
Questions,’ and of a similar work for Latin, 
both appearing in 1877. He also compiled 
a popular volume, ‘ A Manual of our Mother 
Tongue,’ which was published by Joseph 
Rughes, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C., 
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in 1887 (pp. iv and 652), and formed one 
of ‘“‘ Hughes’s Matriculation Manuals.” He 
was then described as “late assistant- 
examiner in the University of London, for 
many years an examiner in the Cambridge 
‘Local’ and ‘Schools’ Syndicate’ examina- 
tions.”’ The fourth edition (much altered, 
and enlarged to pp. xii and 843) appeared in 
1889, as the joint work of H. Marmaduke 
Hewitt, M.A., LL.M., and George Beach, 
M.A., LL.D. In 1894 the tenth edition 
came out in two volumes, and the twelfth— 
‘‘revised and partly rewritten”—in 1904. 
The ‘ Grammatical Portion of ‘‘ Our Mother 
Tongue,”’ still by Hewitt and Beach, was 
published in 1906. This work evidently met 
a general demand. 

The Master of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, has kindly assisted me in this memoir. 

W. P. CourTNEY. 





THE VERSE OF ‘JULIUS CAESAR.’ 


Every student knows when prose is used 
in Shakespeare. And it is used consistently, 
even when, in the same scene, some speakers 
are in verse, others in prose—Titania and 
Bottom ; Jessica and Launcelot; Brutus with 
Cassius and Casca ; tribunes and plebs. 


So there seems no doubt that in the first 
scene of ‘ Julius Cesar’ the contrast is to 
be kept throughout, and 1. 19 not to be prose, 
as in Globe ed., &e., but 
What méanest | thou by that? | mend me, | thou 

sauc | y fellow. 
So in scene ii. :— 
A sooth | sayer bids | you beware | the ides of 
March. 
And compare in ‘ Macbeth,’ III. i. :— 
Are you so gospell’d 
To pray for this good man, and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bowed you to the grave, 
And beg | gar’d yours | for ever ? 
We are mén | my liege ; 
and 
Who wear our health but sickly in his life 
Which in | his death | were perfect. | 
I am 6ne | my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed, that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. 
And ‘ King Lear,’ closing lines :— 
Vex not | his ghost: | [O] let him pass; | he hates | 
him much, 
which First Quarto reading is incomparably 
better than 
Vex a8 his ghost: | Olet | him pass; | he hates 
im: 
@ dull reading. 





Very many such Shakespeare lines, of 
course, may be quoted. Wherefore his. 
editors may fairly be corrected who make 
@ prose exception for the above - quoted 
* Julius Cesar,’ I. i. 19, one of the tribunes’ 
speeches. Hundreds of lines illustrate such 
use of extra syllables, not only at the end 
of lines, but at stops within lines; and 
hundreds illustrate also the hurrying of 
unaccented syllables, almost ’m for him, ’st 
for est, I’m for Iam. These are common- 
places. 

Even Abbott’s ‘ Shakespearian Grammar’ 
was too ready to declare some verses alexe 
andrines. In ‘Julius Cesar,’ IT. ii. 117— 
118, scan 
Is not | withstand Jing up. |Good morrow, | 


Antony. 
So, to | most noble | [Cesar]. 
Bid them | prepare | within. 

To have only one accented syllable in 
@ proper name is common. And as for 
1. 118, certain words thought of parentheti- 
cally are not taken count of. Abbott 
indeed points that out. 

The Clarendon Press editors were cer- 
tainly too ready with alexandrines. And 
as a warning against this readiness, ever 
in Mr. Verity’s editions, the following may 
be compared with the restored ‘ Julius: 
Cesar,’ I. i. 19 :— 


Hum! go | to thy | cold es | and warm thee. | 
Give all | to th 


idst thou 
y daughters ? | And art thou come: 
| to this ? . i 


Lear,’ III. iv. 47. 
all the words of Lear in that scene being in. 
verse. 

‘Julius Cesar,’ I. ii. 175, should be left 
asin First Folio. So Globe and Clarendon 
Press :— 

Is like to lay upon us. 

I am glad that my weak words. 
The Pitt Press is impossible with 
Is like to lay upon us. 

Iam glad 
That my weak words have struck but thus mueh 
show ; 

*‘and ten low words oft creep in one dull 
line.” Abbott ignores the passage. 

But is the original an alexandrine ? 
Test by natural sympathetic reading of 
the sense, in a language so far accentual. 
Which test may be applied rightly to other 
passages here quoted, from ‘Julius Cesar,” 
‘Macbeth,’ ‘ King Lear.’ 

Under these hard conditions as this trme 
Is like | to lay upon us. | 
As, often, what is almost equal to “ t’ lay 
*pon ’s.” 
Is like | t’ lay ’pon’s | 
Iam glad | that my | weak words. 
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The following are not alexandrines, but 
irregularly ‘‘ regular,” supported by many 
other like lines, as has been, above, but 
slightly shown :— 
To mask | thy mon | strous visage ? | Seek none, 
conspiracy. II. i. 81. 
And talk |to you sometimes ? | Dwell I | but 
in | the suburbs. II. i. 285. 
Will come | when it | will come. | 
What say | the augurers ? 
II. ii. 37. 
That touch | es Ce | sar nearer: | read it, | great 
Ceesar. Il. i. 7. 
No worthier | than the dust ! | 
So oft | as that | shall be. 
III. i. 116. 

Pope proposed to ‘‘mend” the last but 
one of these lines by leaving out “‘ great.” 
What a ruinous change that is, with the 
monotony of two “ Cesars,”’ and the loss of 
the call, or cry, on the “read” following 
the pause! 

And Mr. Verity would make a trimeter 
couplet out of “‘ No worthier,”’ &c. Read 
it with the context :— 

How many times shall Cesar bleed in sport, 
That now on Pompey’s basis lies along 
No worthier | than the dust. | 

So oft | as that | shall be 
So often shall the knot of us be call’d 
The men that gave their country liberty. 
What a tiresome, slow tune a trimeter 
couplet would be there! and just amid 
the excited clamour after the murder. It 
mars the sense. 


The Pitt Press editor would make a 
trimeter couplet also of the latter of II. iv. 
31, 32 :— 
wey knéw'st thou any harm’s intended towards 

lkm ¢ 
None that | I knéw will be, | much that | I fear 

may chance. 
How much greater the contrast of the 
“know” to the ‘* know’st,’” when read 
rapidly naturally, ‘‘ will’ almost equalling 
“*]1"! It is printed as a couplet in the 
First Folio; but there is no heed to be taken 
to any claim for its verse-consistency. And 
surely Abbott was wrong in the following 
“ trimeter couplet ”? :— 
As A§neas did 

The 6ld Anchises bear, so fr6m the waves of 

Tiber 
Did I the tired Cesar. 

What a verse! ‘So fr6m.”’ And if read, 
as Shakspeare had it in his head,, with the 
extra syllable at the pause, after the second 
foot, then(as in hundreds of lines) the accent 
is on the first syllable of the foot following 
—‘*Sdé.” As to the second foot, of course 
the double hissing was not heard in 





‘“* Anchises.”. The Shakspearian plural of 

*‘ prince”’ is “ prince,” of “circumstance ’” 

is “‘ circumstance,” of “ princess,” ‘ prin- 

cess.”” Therefore read 

The old | Anchise(s) bear, | sé from | the waves | 
of Tiber. 

And Abbott was surely wrong also in sug- 

gesting a trimeter couplet for IT. i. 285 :— 

And talk |to you sdémetimes. | Dwell I | but 
in | the suburbs. 

Compare “t’ lay ’pon ’s” of I. ii. 175,. 

already noted, and then read for the mean- 

ing. What is the meaning in Portia (of all. 
earnest people) stopping her heart appeal,. 
Am I yourself 

But, as it were, in sort or limitation, 

To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed 

And talk to you sometimes ? 

hurrying on with 

Dweéll I but in the sttburbs 

Of your good pleasure ? 

by inserting a chirpy couplet :— 

And talk to yéu sometimes ? 
Dwell I but in the stburbs ? 

One might as well fancy Queen Katherine 

trying to smile a little wheedling coquetry 

on King Henry VIII. If Shakespeare 
is humorous, he knows when not to be 
vulgar. 

To repeat, verse-consistency is not in 
the First Folio; as when it printed ‘ Julius: 
Cesar,’ I. ii. 56 sqq., 

That you might see your shadow : 

I have heard 

Where many of the best respect in Rome.... 

Into what dangers, would you 

Leade me Cassius ? 

What those lines in full are is obvious: 

enough. And surely editors are right in 

rearranging also these First Folio lines— 
What meanes this Showting ? 
I do feare the People choose Cesar 
For their King. 
I, do you feare it ? 

as 

What means this shouting? I do fear, the people 

Choose Cesar for their king. 

Ay; do you fear it ? 
and in not leaving as one “ line ” 

Come hither sirrah: In Parthia did I take thee 
Prisoner. V. iii. 36 
But why not restore further from the 

First Folio, and print I. iii. 71-3—instead 

of (as in Globe ed., &c.) 

Unto some monstrous state. 


Now could I, Casca, namie to thee a man 
Most like this dreadful night, 


on which unfinished first line Mr. Wright 
(keeping First Folio reading, as does Mr. 
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Verity) commented, as_ expressive of 
Cassius watching effect on Casca—why not, 
I would urge, print as two good lines (such 
as again and again have to be made out of 
the First Folio’s indifference to expressing 
the full workmanship of Shakespeare) :— 
Unto some monstrous state. Now could I, Casca, 
Name to thee a min, most like this dreadful night. 
The watchfulness is well expressed there 
by the weighting and weighing of “ name,’ 
and the necessarily slow words coming after. 
Indeed, a few lines above, I. iii. 57 sqq., 
editors do print— 
You are dull, Casca, and those sparks of life 
That should be in a Roman you do want, 
Or else you use not. You look pale and gaze 
And put on fear and cast yourself in wonder 
To see the strange impatience of the heavens ; 
thus changing the First Folio, which had 
left the same words in this form :— 
You are dull, Caska, 
And those sparkes of Life, that should be in a 
Roman, 
You doe want, or else you vse not. 
You look pale, and gaze, and put on feare, 
And cast yourselfe in wonder 
To see.... 
A recent critic protests against the change 
made in this ‘‘ nervous and expressive ”— 
prose. But Shakespeare had not prose in 
his ear. Besides, listen. Contrast ‘‘ You 
look pale and gaze ’”’ as prose and as verse. 
Which reveals, and expresses? And which 
cramps up ‘*‘ those sparks of life ” ? 
As I write, I see Coleridge’s 
A painted ship 
ee Upon a painted ocean 
‘a painted ship upon a 


quoted as prose, 
and then a 


painted ocean’’—a _ picture, 
hoarding poster. 

Often in Shakespeare a pause fills out a 
line or a long syllable; or both, when well 
considered. 

Pope did not seem to face the fact that 
Shakespeare’s verse was, as contrasted with 
his own, accentual. He cut out, and he 
put in—as when he so deplorably amended 
the magic verse, 

He falls to such perusal of my face, 

As he would draw it. Long stay ‘d he so. 

@ Hamlet,’ IT. i. 91) 
by writing “ Long time,” and making it, 
if Pope’s own, a poor thing. A writer in 
The Daily News lately scoffed at the notion 
that Shakespeare filled out lines by making, 
e.g., ‘long ’’ equal to one and a half or two 
syllables ; or the ‘cold stone” in ‘ Mac- 
beth’ equal to three. But the critic was 
evidently judging, not from Shakespeare’s 
verse, but from his own notions. 
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Compare in ‘ Julius Cesar’ the so-called 
monosyllable ‘ our”? : — 
Our best friends made, our means stretched. 
(IV. ii. 44.) 
—not forgetting the sense—and 
talk in store for you. 
II. ii. 121.) 
The apparent short lines—at I. ii. 300, 
at I. iii. 139, &e.—are explained by certain 
words being employed twice, making the 
end of one line and the beginning of 
another, there being two speakers :— 
(a) With better appetite. [And so it is.] 
And so itis. For this time I will leave you. 
(b) Am I notstay’d for? tell me. [Yes, you are.] 
Yes, you are. O Cassius, if you could. 
Abbott long ago called that verse with 
double - placed life ‘‘the amphibious sec- 
tion.” W. F. P. STocKLey. 
University College, Cork. 


I have an hour’s 








THE FORGED ‘SPEECHES AND 
PRAYERS’ OF THE REGICIDES 


(See 11 S. vii. 301, 341, 383, 442, 502; 
viii. 22, 81, 122.) 
XI.—ERRoRS IN THE ‘D.N.B.’: 
JESSEY. 
ONE of the authors of several of the stories 
in ‘ Mirabilis Annus’ was Henry Jessey the 
Anabaptist, one of Cromwell’s “ Triers.”’ 
= ‘D.N.B.’ asserts :-— 

* The opinion that Jessey had a hand in ‘ Mira- 

bilis Annus,’ &c., 1660, 4to, and subsequent 
years, has no better foundation than his admission 
in 1661 that he had long been in the habit of 
collecting notes of re -markable events.’ 
The writer is referring to Jessey’s exami- 
nation (in the State Papers) when arrested 
for writing part of ‘ Mirabilis Annus,’ and 
on suspicion of publishing and circulating it. 
Jessey's own statements are worthless, since 
he contributed to the book. 

On 1 Aug., 1660 (Thomason’s date), 
Jessey published a tract exposed by two 
contemporary writers. The title indicates 
its character :— 

The Lord’s Loud Call to England. Being 
a true relation of some late, various and wonder- 
ful judgments, or handy works of God by Earth- 
quake, Lightening, whirlwind, great multitudes 
of toads and flyes, and also the striking of divers 
persons with sudden death in several places, 
for what cause let the man of wisdom judge 
upon his serious perusal of the book it self.... 
Published by H. J. a servant of Jesus the Christ, 
and a lover of peace and holiness... .Printed 
for L{ivewell] Chapman,” &c. 

The “lover of peace and holiness’’ and 
Livewell Chapman both found themselves 
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in prison for this incitement to rebellion, 
and the book became the nucleus of ‘ Mira- 
bilis Annus.’ Chapman had been imprisoned 
earlier in the year for publishing Marchamont 
Nedham’s ‘Letter Intercepted’ with the 
same object in view. (See Lambert van den 
Bos’s ‘ Florus Anglicanus.’) 

The astrologer John Gadbury answered 
Jessey by appending to his ‘ Britain’s Royal 
Star,’ published 22 Nov., 1661 (sic, 1660), 
‘A Brief Examination of that nest of sedi- 
tion and phanatick forgeries published by 
Mr. H. Jessey,” printing letters refuting 
the stories. Robert Clark preceded Gad- 
bury with a pamphlet, published on 20 Sept.. 
1660, entitled :— 

“The Lying Wonders; or, rather, the wonder- 
ful lyes lately published in a lying pamphlet 
entitled ‘Strange and true newes from Glou- 
cester.. With some observations on another 
such like pamphlet, the ‘Lord’s Loud Call to 
England.’ ” 

‘Strange and true newes from Gloucester’ 
(B.M. press-mark E. 1035 [12]) is the story 
of the frogs and toads, told also by Jessey. 

In his Life of Jessey—which the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
does not quote on this point—Anthony A 
Wood says (‘ Fasti,’ i. 436) :— 

“This book [‘ The Lord’s Loud Call’] begins 
with certain matters relating to Oxon, which 
being very false the reader cannot otherwise 
but judge the rest so to be. In 1661 came out 
an imposture of a most damnable design called 
‘Mirabilis Annus; or, the year of prodigies 
and wonders,’ &c., and in 1662 the first and 
second (?) parts of ‘ Annus Mirabilis Secundus,’ 
and probably other parts, but such I have not 
yet seen. When these came out, which were 
advanced by several hands, it was verily sup- 
posed that Henry Jessey had a principal share 
in them.” 

See also Mr. A. Clark’s ‘ Life and Times’ of 
Wood, i. 322, and notes. 

A good idea of Jessey’s character can be 
gained from the following letter, written by 
him when he was imprisoned for his share in 
‘Mirabilis Annus.’ He was 63 at the time. 

“Hon. 8S. Having sent this day to that party 
of whom I verily thought I had (upon my desire) 
obteined to get y* book for me. The Answer of 
the Party_is to this effect. I know _ nothing 
of this. He NEVER HAD y® Book from me. 
Or never desired me to procure it, &e. The 
trueth is, I thought I had obteined it by this 
parties meanes, but now it appears I was mis- 
taken. And now I cannot say from whom I 
had it. 

S*. It being thus, y best Advice and fur- 
therance of the Enlargement of one of known 
Innocency in things Charged, until a day be 
set to hear him & Accusers face to face (frd an 
Inne whereby many noyses till inidnight, very 
early, hinder rest, have occasioned Aches in 
Head, eyes, teeth, Aguishness, symptomes of 
Piles, & if not helped may hasten death) is 





humbly desired By S* An Ancient servant of 
Jesus Christ though an unworthy one. H.- 
Jessey. 

“10 of X 1661 from the Lamb Inne by St. 
Clement Danes. For Mr. William Howard, 
Esq., over against Dunstans West.”—‘S. P. 
Dom. Car. IT.,’ vol. 45, No. 33. 

J. B. Wittrams, 


(Zo be continued.) 





Tue Usxoxs.—This distinctively Slavonic 
word is probably unfamiliar to many Slav 
scholars, and I must confess that I had not 
heard of Uskoks until the appearance of 
my friend Prof. L. Leger’s work ‘ Serbes, 
Croates, et Bulgares,’ where a chapter is 
devoted to these bold frontiermen, dreaded 
foes and embarrassing allies. 

The erm Uskoks (Italian wscocco) is 
derived from uskociti, to escape (allied to 
Russian skakat, skotshit, to leap, spring), 
and is applied to refugees in Venetian Dal- 
matia after the occupation of Servian 
territory by the Turks. Under their chiefs, 
voievodes (dux), the Uskoks maintained a kind 
of Cossack warfare against the Turks on 
the Austrian frontier, and ravaged the 
Bosnian coast. While the Venetians were 
at war with the Turks the Uskoks formed 
useful allies, but when peace reigned and 
the Venetians were asked to keep the Uskoks 
within bounds, these irregularly paid warriors 
attacked and plundered the galleys and 
warehouses of the Doge. (The old Baltic 
Slavs learned from their Viking neighbours 
how to conduct maritime raids on Danes 
and Swedes.) In combating the Uskoks, 
the Venetians were said to be like a lion 
at war with mosquitoes. In consequence of 
representations, the Austrian Government 
in 1617 withdrew the Uskoks to the interior 
of Croatia, where they became fused with 
the natives. 

M.. Leger proceeds to relate some of the 
exploits of Uskok chieftains, e.g., Ivo 
Senkovic, hero of a duel with the aga of 
Ribnik, Yanko Mitvic, defender of Sibenik 
against the Turks, and others. Their lives 
were as adventurous as those of the heroes of 
Gogol’s ‘ Tarass Bulba,’ or the Jomsburgers 
of old, and still live in songs, of which my 
friend says : “Il semble vraiment qu’on 
retrouve dans ces récits tout pénétrés de 
fantaisie orientale comme un écho des Mille 
et une Nuits.” I note that an Uskok 
standard-bearer has the name Jomnen, 
which at once suggests the eminent Byzantine 
Imperial family Comnenus. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

41, Fernwood Avenue, Streatham. 
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Link witH “Otp Mortatity.” — The 
Daily Telegraph of the 12th of August 
contains the following among its obituary 
notices :— 

** Another link with one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
famous characters has been removed by the death 
in Edinburgh of Miss Jane Paterson, who was the 
great- granddaughter of Robert Paterson, the 
original of ‘Old Mortality.’ Miss Paterson had 

reserved various relics of i family, showing their 
ong-continued friendship with Scott, and she had 
a picture—doubtless an ideal one—of Old Mor- 
tality’s white pony, on which he perambulated the 
country on his mission to Covenanting church- 
yards. That mission was, as Scott’s readers know, 
to renovate the tombstones of the Covenanters, 
and so keep alive the memory of their great deeds.” 


N.S. 8. 


SILHOUETTE PorTRAITS BY EDOUART. 
(See 10 S. ix. 191; xi. 371, 477.)—It is, per- 
haps, worthy of record in ‘N. & Q.’ that a 
catalogue has recently been issued of 5,000 
silhouette portraits by the French artist 
Augustin Edouart, which collection is now 
being dispersed by private sale. 

Edouart is stated to have landed in Eng- 
jJand, a political refugee from France, in 
1825. He commenced cutting portraits in 
London, and subsequently visited Bath, 
Cheltenham, Gloucester, Leamington, Liver- 
pool, Belfast, Dublin, Killarney, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Perth, and other places. At 
Edinburgh he took many portraits, including 
Charles X. of France, the Dauphin, and the 
entire Court to the number of seventy-eight. 
His portrait of Sir Walter Scott is now in 
the National Portrait Gallery. 

Messrs. Newman, Graham & Co., of 110, 

Strand, W.C., who have had the sale of 
these silhouettes, write that, 
**in addition to being a clever artist, Edouart was 
also a capable, methodical business man, who 
kept a careful record of every portrait which he 
cut; the name and home address of the sitter 
(where the home address could be obtained) ; 
the date, and the place where taken. Moreover, 
just as present-day photographers keep their 
negatives, he kept a duplicate of every portrait 
by cutting from double paper—and it is these 
duplicates which are now being disposed of.” 

The printed list referred to, compiled 
from Edouart’s ‘‘ business books,” relates 
to the portraits which he cut ‘‘ before passing 
to the United States, where he spent the 
Jast twenty-five years of his life.” 

The fact of the existence of these dupli- 
eate silhouettes is probably unknown to 
many owners of originals. The list includes 
portraits of several notable persons—peers 
and peeresses, naval and military and pro- 
fessional men—and also tradespeople of the 
towns visited by him. . M. 





STERNE AND THE EARL OF ABOYNE.— 
Mr. Lewis Melville, in his ‘ Life and Letters 
of Sterne ’ (i. 66), notes that in the dispensa- 
tion of Stillington to Sterne in 1742 the 
author of ‘ Tristram Shandy’ is described 
as chaplain to the Earl of Aboyne. It 
suggests, he says, an explanation of the 
following passage in ‘ Tristram ’ :-— 


‘“My travels through Denmark with Mr. 
Noddy’s eldest son, whom in the year 1741 
accompanied as governour, riding along with him 
at a prodigious rate through most parts of 
Europe.” 

Mr. Melville’s idea is strengthened by the 
following note in The Aberdeen Journal, 
6 Jan., 1795 :— 


‘* His lordship [Charles Gordon, 4th Earl of 
Aboyne, 1726 ?-1795] received from nature a sound 
understanding, which was cultivated and im- 
proved by a liberal education. Having finished 
the usual course of study in the Scottish Univer- 
sities [his name is not identifiable in any registers 
of alumni], he went abroad, where, mingling for 
several years with the higher ranks of life, his 
manners acquired a delicacy and gentleness which 
endeared him to all.” 

J. M. Buriocu. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


ANNIBALE CarrRacci: ‘THE THREE 
Marties.’—In connexion with the recent 
gift of the above picture (and others) to 
the National Gallery, by Lady Carlisle, 
some of your readers may like to see the 
following extract from p. 16 of 


** A | Descriptive | Catalogue | of the | Pictures 
| at | Castle-Howard. | Malton: Printed by J. 
Gibson. | 1814”: 

“On seeing a Lady, whose lively Faith and un- 
affected Piety were well known to the Author, 
burst into Tears while contemplating the 
celebrated Picture of the Three Maries, by 
Annibal Caracci, at Castle Howard. 


** Sept. 11th, 1805. 


The veil withdrawn, in plenitude of art, 

The tragic Subject storm’d* the Christian heart ; 
Still, as she bow’d with reverential awe, 

O’er the dead Author of the living law, 

And view’d the anguish of contrasted woes, 
Congenial sorrows in her breast arose : 

Rooted she stood, entranc’d in speechless grief, 
Pure as her love, and strong as her belief, 

Her bosom glow’d, her heart refus’d to beat, 
Till gushing tears allay’d the fervent heat : 
Such hallow’d tears as Saints and Angels shed, 
When from the Cross Redemption rear’d her 


head ; : 

Tears, sooth’d by hope, which now maturely 
beam’d, 

A Saviour martyr’d—but a World redeem’d. 


** Sent to the Earl of Carlisle from York.” 
M. 





* Dr. Johnson: ‘ It storms the human heart.” 
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“J'AI ACCEPTE LA GUERRE D’UN CUR 
LEGER.’”—Concerning M. Ollivier’s famous 
phrase, ‘“We accept the responsibility [of 
the war of 1870] with a light heart,’”’ the 
remarks of The Times in its issue for 22 Aug. 
may be worth recording :— 

“In after years M. Ollivier always used to 


quote on this subject Littré’s definition of the | 


word ‘léger’—‘ qui n’accable pas par un poids 
moral’; and he used to add: ‘I have therefore 
been as irreproachable from the grammatical as 
from the moral point of view’....‘J’ai accepté 
la guerre d’un coeur léger, c’est A dire d’un coeur 
que n’accablait pas un poids moral.’ ”’ 

W. CLtarK THOMLINSON. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


JOHNSON’S ‘ Lives OF THE Ports.’ (See 
ante, p. 101.) — Mr. FREDERIC TURNER, in 
his interesting note on Stephen Duck at the 
above reference, credits Isaac Reed, on the 
evidence of Boswell, with being the most 
useful voluntary helper with these _bio- 
graphies. An examination of Add. MS. 
5159 at the British Museum will show 
that John Nichols the printer-antiquary is 
entitled to equal credit. It is possible that 
Reed’s assistance was recruited by Nichols, 
who is constantly appealed to by the Doctor 
to obtain further information. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


DopEKANISA.—Several Paris journals have 
recently applied the name Dodecanése to 
those Aigean Islands situated along the east 
coast of Asia Minor “which were occupied 
by the Italians during their war with Turkey 
and conquest of Libya last year. It may 
perhaps be worth observing that this is a 
topographical misnomer, and that Dode- 
kanisa, @.e., the group of 12 islands, was 
always commonly understood to signify 
and describe the ancient Cyclades, which 
comprise a Nomos or province of the king- 
dom of Greece since it was liberated and 
constituted nearly a century ago. Let 
me quote the following brief statement from 
the ‘Grand Dictionnaire Universel du 
XIX Siécle,’ ed. P. Larousse, tome v. 
p. 706 (pub. in 1869), which will render this 
fact evident :— 

“Les ‘Cyclades’ furent connues, sous l’empire 
Byzantin, sous le nom ‘ Dodecanéses.’ Aprés la 
4° Croisade elles furent érigées en duché en faveur 
du Vénitien Marc Sanudo. Elle forment aujourd’hui 
une Nomarchie du royaume de Gréce.” 


See also the name Dodekanisa applied to the 
Cyclades in J. Arrowsmith’s great London 
Atlas (in the map of ‘Turkey in Europe’ 
pub. in 1842). H. Kress. 


19 Sept., 1749 (Gent. Mag.). 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct, 


Hon. JAMES BrucE OF BARBADOS, died 
Who was he ? 
Robert Bruce, first Earl of Aylesbury and 
second Earl of Elgin, had eight sons, of 
whom, we are told, three only—Thomas, 
Robert, and James—survived him. Thomas 
succeeded him in the peerage, and lived 
till 1741, in his eighty-sixth year. The 
Peerages are silent as to the fate of his two 
brothers. Robert was successively M.P. 
for Ludgershall, Marlborough, and Great 
Bedwin, and died 19 May, 1729. James 
sat for Bedwin, 1702-5, and Marlborough, 
1708-10, after which he disappears. 
W. D. Pinx. 


Oxtp Novet WantTED.—Can any one help 
me to the name of a novel which describes 
the old “‘ Star Inn” at Lewes, and the vaults 
underneath where the martyrs were con- 
fined before being burnt ? 

It is not ‘Ovingdean Grange.’ Apropos 
of Ainsworth’s book, was the title ‘‘ Mock- 
beggar’s Hall’? bestowed on Zachary Trang- 
mar’s house only in derision, or was it known 
by that name at any other period ? 

There are several ‘‘ Mockbeggars” in 
Kent. Were they possibly also ee ? 


Camoys Court, Barcombe. 


RaBeEt’s Drops.—The Prologue to Mrs, 
Behn’s ‘ Rover,’ pt. i., 1677, has the following 
lines :— 

Rabel’s Drops were never more cry’d down 

By all the Learned Doctors of the Town, 

Than a New Play. 
Obviously ‘‘ Rabel’s Drops” are some 
fashionable quackery of the day. Is there 
any other allusion to Rabel and his medicines 
in contemporary literature, or is anything 
known of him ? M. S$. 


PictuRES OF PENINSULAR BATTLES.— 
Are there any paintings (contemporary or 
otherwise) representing the later actions of 
the Peninsular War (Nive, Nivelle, Orthez, 
Toulouse, Bayonne) in public or private 
galleries in or around London ? and, if so, 
where may they be found? I noticed 
some vague allusion to the Balkan dele- 
gates holding their sittings in St. James’s 
Palace in a room in which were hung 
pictures of some of Wellington’s victories, 
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but personaliy I should be puzzled to 
inform the “ intelligent foreigner ”’ as to the 
whereabouts of any pictorial representation 
of his battles, except Maclise’s ‘ Waterloo ’ 
in the Houses of Parliament. F. A. W. 


‘ DEIL STICK THE MINISTER.’—Where can 
be found the words of this song, which is 


mentioned in ‘The Heart of Midlothian,’ 
cap. viii. ?. Cf. Fountainhall’s ‘ Historical 
Notices,’ 442 :— 


“5 June, 1683. One is conveined for having 
reviled the Minister in causing the piper to play 
‘The Deill stick the Minister.’ Sundry fiddlers 
were there present as witnesses to declare it was 

> © » F< as i at 3 r 
the name of ane spring. G. W. C. 


THE CORPORATION OF ST. Pancras, CHI- 
CHESTER.—I should be glad of information 
as to the foundation of this ancient body. 
and as to any history of the same which 
may have been published. 

Witri1AM MacArruvur. 

79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


AUSTRIAN CATHOLIC MISSION IN THE 
Supan.—Where can I find the best account 
or accounts of the Austrian Catholic Mission 
which was established at Khartum in 1847 
or 1848, and branches of which were founded 
on the Sobat and White Nile a year or two 
later ? A. EDWARDS. 


CHorr Batance: St. GrorcE’s CHAPEL, 
Wixpsor.— What the relation between 
the strength or power of a boy’s voice 
and a man’s? Can any one tell me the 
usual number of choristers (including practis- 
ing boys) maintained at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, about the year 1890? Did the 
boys pay any school fees to the Chapter 
at that period ? HARMONY. 


is 


A Heatinc Hers.—During the Ashanti 


War. 187: a Melton Prior lost, as he re- 
corded in ‘ Campaigns of a War Correspon- 
dent" (p. 26), 


‘the opportunity of learning the secret of a very 
ee ble ointment. One day [he writes] * 
the march, as my long boots were very wet, 
put on a new pair, and in a short time I fact 
they had chafed my heels to such an extent 
that I could walk no longer, and had to take 
to my hammock. The men seemed rather 
astonished at my remaining so long in it, and 
asked the reason. Then I explained, and, taking 
off my boot and sock, pointed to a raw place on 
my heel where the blister had broken. ‘ Oh, 
said the head-man in his own language, ‘ that "s 
easily cured.’ And as we just then paused for 
an hour or two’s rest in a village, he left me, 
returning after a short interval with a green 
greasy substance which he applied thickly to the | 
wound, covered the latter over with a green leaf, 
nd bandaged it up. The effect of this was 





simply miraculous, for the following morning the 
wound had healed to such an extent that I was 
able to put on my boot and continue walking 
without the slightest pain or inconvenience. I 
afterwards discovered that this ointment was 
made from a certain wild herb known only to the 
natives and mixed with some grease. 

Tf during the last thirty-eight years 
this herb has been found and named by 
botanists, what do they call it ? 

St. 


BIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED. 
—(1) Dr. William Dick of Tullymet, Perth- 
shire, the father of Sir Robert Henry Dick 
(‘D.N.B.,’ xv. 16). I should be glad to 
learn particulars of his parentage and the 
respective dates of his birth, marriage, and 
death. (2) George Henry Harlow. What 
were the names of his parents? The 
‘D.N.B.,’ xxiv. 408. does not give the 
required information. (3) Alfred Bate 
Richards. Who was his mother? The 
‘D.N.B.,’ xlviii. 210, is silent on _s point. 

G. F. R. B. 


JULES VERNE.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.” 
kindly furnish me w ith a list of those works 
of the late M. Jules Verne which were pub- 
lished in serial form in English or American 
magazines ? The following are all I have 
been able to find :— 

All those in The Boy’s Own Paper (14), 

1900 inclusive. 
In Routledge’ s Every Boy’s Paper : 
1874. ‘ The English at the North Pole.’ 
1875. ‘ The Field of Ice.’ 
1885-6. ‘ Kéraban the Inflexible.’ 
In The Leisure Hour :— 
1879. ‘ The Begum’s Fortune.’ 
1880. ‘ The Tribulations of a Chinaman.’ 
In Union Jack :— 
1881. ‘ The Steam House.’ 


SWITHIN. 


1880- 


P. H. Lire. 
7, Chandos Road, Redland, Bristol. 


‘ Tramways.” (See 28. v.128; xii. 229 
276, 358; 6S. ii. 225, 356, 498; iii. 12, 
218, 413, 433, 477; 7S. iii. 96, 373; vi. 
285.)—At the third reference is a statement 





by J. N. that 

‘© in 1794 Mr. Homfrary obtained an Act of Par- 
liament for the construction of an ‘iron dram- 
road, tram-road, or railway’ between Cardiff and 
Merthyr Tydvil.” 

This Act does not appear in the list of 
Local and Private Acts for 1794. The 
| authority for it seems to be Rees’s ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia.’ Can any one of your readers 
give the true particulars? I understand 
that even in the British Museum local 
| Bills are not found; and it is possible 
that Homfrary’s project did not reach 
the Statute Book. & 
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LETTERS OF GOVERNOR JOHN WINTHROP. 
—The Massachusetts Historical Society has 
in preparation, under the supervision of its 
editor, Mr. Worthington C. Ford, a definitive 
edition of Governor Winthrop’s ‘ Journal.’ 
It is known that certain letters written by 
Winthrop were in existence in England, 
in the hands of the Carew family, up to a 
comparatively recent date, but have now 
disappeared. Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
President of the Society, and Mr. Ford are 
now in England searching for the missing 
letters, which, it is natural to suppose, may 
be in the neighbourhood of Groton, co. 
Suffolk. Will not English scholars—who 
need not be reminded of what inestimable 
value to the historians of New England 
would be the recovery of these letters—-join 
in the search? It is earnestly hoped that 
any one having knowledge of the actual or 
possible whereabouts of the letters will 
immediately communicate with either Mr. 
Adams or Mr. Ford, whose address while 
in England will be—care of B. F. Stevens & 
Brown, 4, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


** BUDS OF MARJORAM.’’—In Sonnet XCIX. 
Shakespeare says to his friend :— 

And buds of marjoram had stol’n thy hair. 
Does this refer to the colour of the hair or 
to its scent ? 

The author of the article on Shakespeare 
in ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ thinks 
the former: ‘“‘ His hair was auburn like 
marjoram buds.’ But are they not rather 
purple ? I understand that these buds are 
dried and used as an aromatic herb in 
cookery, or as a potpourri. If the line 
refers to colour, it seems to give the only 
clear indication in the book of Mr. “* W. H.’s ” 
personal appearance, for though he is often 
called ‘fair,’ the word can always bear 
the general meaning of “ beautiful,’ and 
does not necessarily imply that he was blond 
in complexion. W. B. Brown. 


MaJor-GENERAL JOHN Murray.—I should 
much like to be placed in communication 
with the representatives of Major-General 
John Murray, who commanded the 100th 
Regiment in Canada in 1813. He was the 
son of Walter Murray of St. James, Jamaica. 
He had served in the 37th, 4th, and 39th 
Regiments before he joined the 100th as 
lieutenant-colonel. 

He died at Brighton (leaving an only 
daughter), shortly after 1815, I think. 

Davip Ross McCorp, K.C. 
Temple Grove, Montreal. 








Source OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—Will 
any reader be so good as to assist me with 
references to the following quotations, which 
occur in an essay on Plagiarism appended 
to the ‘ Oxford Ars Poetica’ ? 

1. ‘“‘ A favourite theme of laborious dulness,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, “is the tracing of resem- 
blances in different writers,’ &c. 

2. ““ Qui fatetur per quem profecerit, reddit 
mutuum; qui non fatetur, Fur est.” 

Wn. E. Browninec. 


““ CERNE.”—I should like to know the 
significance of this in the name of a place— 
e.g., Cerne Abbas in Dorset, Draycot Cerne 
near Chippenham. Mr. Flavell Edmunds 
in ‘ Traces of History in the Names of Places,’ 
new edition, 1872, says: ‘‘ From ciern, a 
churn, indicating a place where cheese- 
making is carried on.” But this is not very 
satisfactory, a churn applying to butter 
rather than to cheese-making. 

Wn. H. PEEt. 


WeEppincs Firtp, HArRBOoRNE.—In his 
‘ Harborne ‘‘ Once upon a Time ”’ Mr. Tom 
Presterne suggests that the name of Weddings 
Field was formerly Wodensfelt. Is this 
likely ? H. KK. By. 


GIFFARD OR GYFFARD OF BURES (NOW 
Bowers (IFFORD).—The parish of Bowers 
Gifford in Essex takes its distinctive suffix 
from the family of Gyffard, who held the 
greater part of the parish from 1250 (about) 
until 1348. The first on record is William 
Gyffard, who inherited the property by 
his marriage with Gundreda, sister and 
heiress of Hugh Bigod. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me who this William was ? 
The late General the Hon. G. Wrottesley 
believed him to be a descendant of the 
Brimsfield barons, but apparently could not 
trace the descent. Sir John, the last of 
the name in the parish, died 1348. During 
his lifetime there are frequent references 
in the Patent Rolls to another John Gyfiard 
of Bures, who was exempted from knight- 
hood, and died about 1351. I shall he glad 
of any information respecting this latter. 
He was not a son of Sir John, who died 
without issue. 

Bures.—There are two or three parishes 
called by this name in Essex and Suffolk— 
e.g., Bures St. Mary, Bures ad Montem, and 
Bures (now Bowers) Gifford. The last is 
called in the Domesday record “ Bura.” 
Can any one give the origin and correct 
meaning of the name ? 

A. Harrison, Rector. 





Bowers Gifford. 
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DIsRAELI QUERIES.—TI shall be glad if 
any of your readers can help me with replies 
to any of the following queries. 

(a) Where are any of the following quota- 
tions and statements to be found in Disraeli’s 
writings or speeches ?— 

1. The ‘‘ blundering and plundering ”’ reference 
to the Government of the day. 

2. ** There is no love but at first sight.” 

3. ‘““I am bound to furnish my antagonists 
with arguments, but not with comprehension.” 

4. ‘* Youth is a blunder, manhood a struggle, 
old age a regret.” 

5. The statement that only those nations that 
behaved well to the Jews prospered. 

sie The statement that a clever fool is the worst 
of all. 

7. The phrase “ Claret with the odour of the 
violet.” 

8. “Take this as an incontrovertible principle— 
accept this as a moral dogma of your life—every 
man has his; opportunity.” 

9. ‘*‘ With words we govern men.”’ 

10. The statement that when he wanted to read 
a good book he wrote one. 

(6) The phrase ‘“ swell of soul ”’ is said to 
have been derived from Bolingbroke. Where 
did Disraeli find it ? and where does he 
use it ? 

(c) The phrase “ men of light and leading ”’ 
is said to have come from Burke. Where 
does he use it ? JIA. LF. 

(Mr. W. Gurney Benham in ‘Cassell’s Book of 
Quotations’ notes the following :— 
me Letter to Lord Grey de Wilton, October, 


2. ‘ Henrietta Temple,’ Book II. chap, iii. 

4, ‘Sidonia,’ Book III. chap. i. 

9. ‘Contarini Fleming,’ Part I. chap. xxi. 

(c) Disraeli, ‘Sybil,’ Book V. chap. i.; Burke, 
‘Reflections on the Revolution.’] 


RinG witH A DeatH’s HeAp.—It would 
be interesting to know whether this cheerful 
form of souvenir, bequeathed by will, was 
usual, whether it was a sacred emblem, and 
whether any such curiosities still exist. The 
following two instances are from wills in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 

In 1636 (113 Pile) Margaret Griftithes (née 
Fairclough), widow of the Dean of Hereford 
and a cousin of Bishop Robert Benett, be- 
queathed ‘‘to my son-in-law Isake Morgan 
my ring with a death’s head to wear in 
remembrance of me.”’ 

In 1648 (132 Fairfax) the Rev. Thomas 
Nicolson of Stapleford-Tawney, Essex, first 
cousin of Bishop William Nicolson of 
Gloucester, bequeathed 
“to Margaret Shearman, daughter of my brother 
William Nicolson, 20s. to buy her a ring with a 
— head, which I intreat her to wear for my 
Sake. 


G. R. Brigstocke. 





ORIGIN oF Rimes WaANTED.—C'an any 
reader refer me to the origin of the following ? 

“Ts that the King that Isee there? I sawa 
man at Bartlemy Fair looked more like a king 
than that man there.” 

Is there any more of it? What was the 
date of it? Was this part of an anti- 
monarchical squib ? 

I should also be glad to know where I 
can find the whole of a drinking-song referred 
to in ‘ N.E.D.’ (sub ‘ Nipperkin ’) :—- 

‘*The old song which goes on with the gallon, 
the pint, the half pint, the nipperkin, and the 
brown bowl.” 

What was the date of it? As far as I re- 
member, an extra vessel is added at the 
end of each verse. W. Roserts Crow. 


‘THe Crry Nicut-Cap’: ‘ PLutus.’— 
I find these two plays advertised, with many 
others, in a bookseller’s list, 1661. The 
full titles as given are “The City Night- 
cap, A Tragi-Comedy, by T. B. in 4”; 
“Plutus, A Comedy in 4.” Was this 
“TT. B.” Tony Brewer, who was the author 
of several popular plays of the period, or 
the ‘‘T. B.”’ who was the author of ‘ Love 
will find out the Way,’ a comedy printed in 
1661 ? Thomas Bastard was the author of 
a tragedy published in 1652 called ‘The 
Bastard.’* 

The only plays with the title of ‘ Plutus’ 
which I can find, and both with different 
sub-titles, are (1) by Lewis Theobald, and 
published in 1715; and (2) by Henry Field- 
ing and “the Reverend Mr. Young,” 1742. 
I should be glad to know the name of the 
author of the 1661 play. The bookseller 
prefaces his list of books and plays as 
follows :— 

‘‘ Tf any person please to repair to my shop at 
the Sign of John Fletcher’s head, on the back 
side of St. Clement’s without Temple-bar, they 
may be furnished with al Plays that were ever 


yet printed ” ! Wn. Norman. 


“THe Srx Lorps.’”—Can any of your 
correspondents tell me who are “the Six 
Lords ’’ who are commemorated as the sign 
of a public-house at Great Horwood, a 
village a little east of the town of Bucking- 
ham, on the road to Woburn ? 

JoHN HORNER. 


“ AUSTRIA, THE CHINA OF EvUROPE.”— 
According to a writer in The Daily Chronicle, 
the author of this witty saying was Disraeli ; 
if so, can somebody kindly supply the refer- 
ence ? I have often seen allusions to the 
Austrian aristocracy as “the Chinese of 





* Coxeter attributes this play to Cosmo Manuche. 


(iti aaah is 
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Europe,” owing to their complicated and 
antiquated ceremonial code, but the above 
saying attributed to Disraeli is new to me. 





L. L. K. 
Replies. 
THE IDENTITY OF EMELINE DE 
REDDESFORD. 


(11 S. viii. 66.) 


ALTHOUGH, to my regret, I find myself unable 
to offer a satisfying reply to your correspon- 
dent in his somewhat difficult, but interesting, 
enterprise, he will, I am sure, forgive me for 
putting together a few notes bearing upon 
the question, and relating to Walter de 
Riddelsford, the reputed father of the lady 
in question. 

First of all, in spite of the form ‘“‘ Reddes- 
ford,” and even ‘* Revelsford,’’ I venture to 
suggest that Riddelsford, or Riddelford, is 
the more correct. The medial s is not 
constant in the medieval forms of this 
name, and may possibly be “ inorganic.” 

From the Rotuli Litt. Claus., a. 15 John, 
p- 139, and elsewhere, may be seen that 
Walter had acquired under Henry II. 
certain rights over the vills of Kilmacchose 
(Kilmacanoge), Kilnemen, Knocflin (Knock- 
lyne), and Tachony; also that he paid 
20 marks to the King for confirmation of his 
lands, the game — them (hares and foxes), 
and for having had reasonable boundaries 
suggested between his lands and those of 
his neighbours. According to the ‘Song of 
Dermot’ (edited by Orpen), Walter was bound 
to serve Earl Richard FitzGilbert II. in 
Leinster with 20 knights. It was held by 
a hundred. (Cf. Round, ‘Comm. of London,’ 
p- 155.) He is mentioned in 1213 as a 
witness between the Commonalty of Dublin 
and the Cistercian Order. (Cf. ‘ Hist. and 
Municip. Docts. of Ireland,’ Rolls Series, 
p. 473.) He held the following manors: Bray, 
Kylka (?), and Tistelderemod (cf. Rot. Litt. 
Claus., sub a. 1226), with right of a fair at 
the last-named place. In 1220 he is found 
holding the Castle of Adamirthur for Walter 
de Laci (6th Baron), the elder brother of 
Hugh, Earl of Ulster. In 1237 he was party 
to a peace between the Marshals and Maurice 
FitzGerald, Walter de Laci, and Richard de 
Burgh. (Cf. Papal Reg., a. 11 Gregory IX.) 
He is known to have had a sister Basilia ; 
but his wife has not been identified. 

This evidence all goes to show the inti- 
mate relations between Walter de Riddels- 
ford and the De Lacis in Ireland, one of 
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whom, Hugh de Laci, Earl of Ulster (born 
c. 1167), is supposed to have married his 
daughter Emeline, who was living in 1267. 
This I believe to have been the case. But 
if so, this lady, as I shall hope to show, was 
probably his second wife. 

Mr. Retton puts forward a theory to 
the effect that Emeline was stepdaughter 
only to W. de Riddelsford, and was the 
daughter of Bertram de Verdon and Rose, 
his second wife, in order to show that 
she may have been (as she is stated often 
to have been) the same with Lesceline de 
Verdon, who is also said to have been wife 
to Hugh, Earl of Ulster. Let us, therefore, 
turn to this point. 

Bertram de Verdon died Governor of 
Acre in 1192, having married Rose in 
c. 1140. She was therefore born c. 1125, 
and had ceased to bear children in 1172. 
Her supposed daughter Lesceline, therefore, 
must have been twenty years and more of 
age at Bertram’s death in 1192; and her 
mother, Rose, was c. 67. It is true that the 
latter paid 201. to the King in 1198 for her 
liberty to marry again. But she died in 
1215, apparently not having changed her 
name, and, perhaps, 90 years of age. If 
Lesceline was indeed her daughter, she 
must have been senior by many years to 
Emeline de Riddelsford. 

Now, as Walter de Riddelsford was living 
after 1237, it is manifest he must have been 
Rose’s junior by many years, and as she was 
a widow in 1198, when she was, say, 74, it 
is extremely improbable that he married her. 
There is no proof, moreover, that Bertram 
and Rose de Verdon had a daughter. Their 
son and heir, Thomas, died in 1198, and his 
brother Nicholas became heir and successor 
to the great Lincolnshire family estates. 
The latter's daughter and heiress Rose 
(=Theobald de Butler) died 10 Feb., 1247, 
her son taking the name of De Verdon. 

It can be shown, however, that Bertram 
de Verdon was quite as closely in touch 
with Hugh de Laci, Earl of Ulster, as 
was Walter de Riddelsford, a much younger 
man. For in 1185 he was Seneschal to 
Hugh’s father, the Constable of Dublin 
(d. 1186). Hugh, Earl of Ulster, was the 
second son of Hugh de Laci, fifth baron, and 
of Rose de Monmouth, and was probably 
born before 1170.* He had two sons, Walter 
and Roger, a daughter Rose (Carew MSS., 
v. 412), and, according to ‘The Four 
Masters ’ (iii. 349), a daughter, who married 





* Gilbert de Laci, Hugh’s younger brother, was 
made Governor of Winchester Castle in 119]. 
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Miles MacCostelloe. His sons predeceased 
him, and he died at Carrickfergus, 1242-3. 
We may take all these children to have been 
legitimate, as they bear the distinctive De 
Laci Christian names. One question is, 
Who was their mother? and I do not think 
it can yet be answered. 

What, then, may be suggested as the 
possible origin of this curious confusion as 
to the families of De Verdon and De Riddels- 
ford in this Irish marriage of the Earl of 
Ulster? To the present writer the least 
difficult hypothesis seems to be to assume 
that Hugh de Laci did marry firstly a De 
Verdon, possibly (it must be admitted) a 
daughter of Bertram de Verdon, and with 
whom passed the Castle of Rathour and Le 
Nober (? Nobber, co. Meath), and, secondly, 
Emeline de Riddelsford. If Richard Fitz- 
Gilbert (De Clare) II. (Strongbow) bestowed 
Bray upon Walter de Riddelsford c. 1170-76, 
the latter must have been born ce. 1150. 
He was probably as much ‘as thirty years 
junior to Bertram de Verdon. As, however, 
he was living in August, 1237 (as shown 
above), he was at the latter date nearing 
90 years of age. A daughter of his might 
well have been born c. 1172—z.e., but little 
after the date of Hugh de Laci, Earl of 
Ulster’s birth. On the other hand, if (as 
Sweetman, ii. 834, states) this daughter was 
living in 1267 (November). she was probably 
born a good deal later. The dates of the 
births of Hugh’s children are much needed. 
(But see below.) The formula I venture to 
suggest is the following :— 

(1) Lesceline,= Hugh de ==(2) Emeline==(2) vai 
de 





d. (?) of Laci, of | living 
Bert. de Ulster, 1267. Longespee. 
Verdonand _ b.c. 1167, 
Rose ——__ d.-: 1242-3. | 


(1) Walter, (2) Roger. One 1 Ie 
(3) Rose. (8): asesce 

If Emeline married Stephen de Longe- 
spee after the death of Hugh de Laci in 
1242-3, and had one child by him, her own 
birth could not have been before 1198, which 
would make the date of her marriage to 
Hugh de Laci c. 1212-16, when he would 
have been c. 45 years of age. It is clear that 
he must have been c. 70 when he left her a 
widow, and she was no more than c. 45. 

The result of this seems to point to one of 
two things: either (1) De Laci remained 
a bachelor until c. 40 years of age; or (2) he 
was married to another lady before Emeline 
de Riddelsford. Ifso,who wasshe? I think 
the probable answer would be Lesceline de 
Verdon. Sr. Crarr BADDELEY. 





* BurGEE” (11 8. vii. 65, 153). —I 
believe the suggestion of this word’s origin 
being on the same lines as that of “‘ marquee ”’ 
and ‘‘ Portugee’”’ to be correct; and that 
the term was first used of a flag or pennant 
belonging to a ship owned by a burgher or 
citizen as his private property, or yacht, 
and not for purposes of trade. ‘* Burgee 
caution” might mean a notice to seafaring 
men to distinguish between mercantile and 
amateur craft. 

On the other hand, the expression a “‘ bur- 
gess of the sea” occurs, apparently without 
any specific meaning, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘Custom of the Country,’ Act II. 
se. i, :— 

“Twenty years I have lived a burgess of the sea, 
and have been present at many a desperate fight, 
but never saw so small a bark with such incredible 
valour, so long defended, and against such odds.” 

Comtnc oF AGE (11 S. vii. 369, 432).— 
In this connexion it may be pertinent to 
note that the Lady Margaret Beaufort, 
who married Edmund Tudor, Earl of Rich- 
mond, gave birth to her only son—who later 
became Henry VII.—when she was_ but 
thirteen years of age, at Pembroke Castle. 
On the authority of Hall, Miss Strickland 
gives the date as 26 June, 1456 (‘ Lives of the 
Queens of England,’ ii. 63) ; but the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
places it on the Feast of St. Agnes the 
Second (28 Jan., 1457). In both cases the 
mother’s age is stated to have been under 
fourteen years. N. W. Hu. 

San Francisco. 


Tartors’ Riot at HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
1805 (11 S. vii. 464; viil. 65).—The view ex- 
pressed by Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS is borne out 
by the following from ‘The Life and Enter- 
prises of Robert William Elliston, Comedian,’ 
by George Raymond, 1844, much of the 
material being supplied by a contemporary 
and intimate friend of Elliston, one Winston : 

*“Dowton had chosen for his benefit Foote’s 
burlesque piece entitled ‘The Tailors,’ or we 
Tragedy for Warm Weather,’ in which the fra- 
ternity of the thimble were not treated with the 
respect which their importance in all ages appears 
to have enjoyed; and they now resolved....to 
vindicate the dignity of their order. The actor 
[Dowton], on his appearance in the part of Fran- 
cisco, was assailed by no less a missile than a pair 
of tremendous shears, which would at once 
have cut the thread of his existence had the atc 
been an echo to the will. This demonstration of 
hostility caused the immediate interference of 
the constables, and in nine minutes the uproar 
was at the best. The tailors....were presently 
overmatched. Some of the ringleaders were 
handed over to the public office, where Mr. Aaron 
Graham was at that moment sitting. Here good 
fortune appeared, in some degree, to attend the 
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tailors, for our friend Aaron being, as we have 
already had occasion to notice, in the interests of 
Drury Lane Theatre, was too well pleased at 
any mortification which might attend another 
booth in the fair; and with the exception, 
therefore, of the desperate little mechanic con- 
victed of sheer malice against Dowton, the whole 
party were dismissed. Thus terminated this 
thimble émeute. The tailors claimed the victory, 
and, quitting the play-house, were content for 
the future to appear on no other boards than 


their own.” 
W. B. H. 


EXTRACTING SNAKES FROM HOzEs (11 S. 
viii. 85).—Mr. Kumacusu MInaKAtTa’s note 
reminds me of a story which I heard long 
ago in India, and for the absolute accuracy 
of which I will not vouch. In that country, 
as every one knows, the bathrooms are 
generally built on the ground-floor, and there 
is a hole in the wall for the outlet of the water. 
An Anglo-Indian one day, when taking his 
bath, observed a snake enter by this hole 
and make a reconnaissance of the room. 
He was too much surprised to do anything, 
but on the following day, on seeing the 
snake return, he waited until it was making 
its exit, and then seized it by the tail. The 
snake, however, wriggled, and as the bather 
probably neglected to grasp his left ear with 
the other hand, it managed to slither away. 
On the third day it again returned; but 
on preparing to depart it inserted its tail 
into the hole, and facing the astonished 
bather with a stern, if not a pained expres- 
sion in its eyes, it slowly backed into the 
garden behind. Having thus justified its 
reputation for wisdom, the serpent gracefully 
refrained from further troubling the ablu- 
tions of the owner of the bungalow. 

W. F. PripEAvux. 


Mr. Kumacusu MiInakata suggests that 
it is impossible for a Japanese to pull a 
snake out of a hole by the tail. When in 
India some twenty years ago I saw the feat 
accomplished single-handed by an English- 
man. We afterwards measured the snake, 
and found him to be nearly 8 ft. long. 

C. W. FIREBRACE. 


Somer Irisu Famity Histortes (11 S.-° . 
483 ; viii. 124).—Please add the following :— 
Some Account of the Palmer Family of Rahan, 

co. Kildare. By Temple Prime. New York, 

1903. 

A Collection concerning the Family of Yarner of 

o_o By J. C. H. Privately printed, 

0. 

The author of the latter work was Col. 
John C ‘olpoys Haughton. It was “ privately 
printed” in the truest sense, being set up 





and bound by an amateur. There is a copy 
in the British Museum. The founder of the 
short-lived Yarner family was Sir Abraham 
Yarner, a celebrated Dublin physician, and 
Muster - Master General of Ireland from 
October, 1661. His daughter Jane married 
Sir John Temple of East Sheen, Speaker of 
the Irish House of Commons, and brother 
of the more celebrated Sir William Temple. 
Their son Henry was created Baron Temple, 
and later Viscount Palmerston. A daughter 
Jane married, first, John, Baron Berkeley of 
Stratton, and, secondly, the first Earl of 
Portland, the ancestor of the present Duke. 
A daughter Frances married another Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton. H. G. ARCHER. 


For families connected with co. Kerry, 
I should like to call attention to Parts ITI., 
IV., and VI., price 6d. each, of King’s 
‘History of Co. Kerry,’ published by Eason 
& Sons, Dublin, to which I contributed some 
account of the Moriarty and Trant families. 
Part III. gives Bernard, Denny, Fuller, 
Ginnis, McCarthy, Moriarty, O’Halloran, 
Stokes, more or less in detail, and short 
notices of many others. Part IV. gives 
Eagar and Trant. Part VI. gives a long 
account of the O’Sullivans. All these are 
now being revised, and many others added, 
for publication in the Kerry papers, and 
will, we hope, later be collected into a book, 
together with all the other interesting 
records of the county contained in these 
little compilations. L. E. Morrarty. 


‘* Kowestre”’: ‘“ Yousters ”’ (11 S. viii. 
107).—As the name denotes, there are two 
“*Yousters’’ in the Isle of Axholme, the 
near and the far: In old documents the 
name appears as Ewester, and Streatfeild 
(‘ Lincolnshire and the Danes’) gives it as 
an instance of the occurrence in Lincolnshire 
of the Norse suffix -ster (setr). Mr. T. B. F. 
Eminson, in a paper in The Antiquary of 
November or December, 1912, states that 
there was no hamlet here until (probably) 
the fourteenth century, in which case it 
cannot have been a Norse settlement. He 
explains the name Ewester as_ originally 
that of the mile-long reach of the Trent here, 
into which the River Eye runs at its middle 


point. Early spellings of this river’s name, 
he says, include such forms as “ Aa,” 
“ Aye,” “Yea ,’“ Eau,” &c., and he 


adds :— 

‘* Ewester appears to be derived from Eye’s 
Reach, the ‘y’ becoming ‘w,’ and ‘t’ being 
added to the contraction ‘re,’ as in ‘ Scottre,’ 
forming ‘ Ewestre’ or ‘ Ewester.’ The name 
is therefore of Anglian derivation.” 
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Mr. Johnstone in ‘ Place-Names of the Isle 
of Axholme’ simply says that it is from 
A.-S. eowystre, a sheepfold, but this deriva- 
tion is hardly tenable. Cc. C. B. 


An AmBicuous PossEssiIvE CasE (11 8S. 
viii. 25, 91, 185, 153).—-Mr. BAynz in his lucid 
contribution, ante, p. 91, to the discussion 
about an English idiom in which I cannot 
detect either ambiguity or incorrectness— 
ellipsis being a recognized means of all lan- 
guages—says :— 

“Tf the reference were made when only an 
individual or a particular thing was concerned, 
then the syntax would be faulty, as it would 
involve no partitive phrase.” 

But is “ that blessed wife of his” faulty, in 
the sense that a phrase of this grammatical 
build is avoided by educated English 
people ? From the standpoint of logic, of 
course, it would be admissible only with 
reference to a polygamous individual ; 
but has it not been received into the stock 
of familiar English, at least ? Logic is not 
the only standard in speech ; analogy is more 
powerful—and, for the common language, 
2.@, that of the majority of the well 
educated, the supreme umpire is usage. 

G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


THE SMALLEST SQUARE IN LONDON (11 S. 
viii. 126).—I should say that one of the 
smallest enclosed public spaces in London is 
the triangular “ plague spot ”’ to the north 
of Thurloe Square, at the east end of 
Cromwell Road in Old Brompton. There 
is a similar burying - ground opposite 
Tattersall’s horse - auction establishment at 
Knightsbridge Green. 

W. R. Garnett. 


F. 
Wellington Club, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 


Permit me to supplement Mr. J. Lanp- 
FEAR Lucas’s note under this head. The 
small enclosure he mentions at the top of 
Upper Grosvenor Street has its counterpart 
in the front of 35, Park Lane, Countess 
Grosvenor’s residence, at the other end of 
the short “crescent”? adjoining Dudley 
House. Both little gardens are kept in 
order by the occupiers of the houses they 
face. CrcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Rev. Joun THORNLEY (11 S. viii. 128).— 
John Thornley, son of Edmund, born at 
Prestbury, Cheshire, matriculated as “‘ plebeii 
filius ” from Magdalen Hall, 10 Dec., 1726, 
aged 29 (Foster’s ‘ Al. Ox.,’ 8.v.). 

Joun R. Macratu. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 





LinsEy-Wootsey (11 S. viii. 107).— 

“Thou shalt not sow thy field with mingled 
seed, neither shall a garment mingled of linen 
and woollen come upon thee.’’—Lev. xix. 19. 
Josephus says that the mixture was allowed 
to priests alone (‘Antiq.,’ bk. iv. ¢. vill. 
se. 11). St, SwITHIN. 


In a hymn by Joseph Hart beginning, 
Dark is he whose eye’s not single, 
the following is the second verse :— 
Everything we do we sin in— 
Chosen Jews 
Must not use 
Woollen mixed with linen. 
I. SHARP. 


‘THE SttveR Domino’ (11 S. viii. 86, 
133).— On looking up ‘N. & Q.’ (8 S. iii. 
306), I find the following in a note of my 
own entitled ‘ Lowland Scotch ’ :— 

“The following attempt at wit occurs in the 
Weekly Citizen (a Glasgow publication) of March 
25 [1893] :— 

‘* In St. Andrews opinion is very much divided 
as to the authorship of ‘‘ The Silver Domino.” 
The resident population of that town is in some 
measure addicted to letters, as is natural in a 
place where every one who is not a professor is a 
meenister, stickit or otherwise. One part of the 
population (the professors, surely) ascribe the 
book to Mr. W. E. Henley. The other thinks it 
was written by A. K. H. B., or if not A. K. H. Boy 
at least A. K. H. B.’s son.’ ” 

From this it would appear to be likely 
that Dr. Boyd’s remarks on the form 
‘‘meenister ’? were prompted by the Scot- 
tish journalist, and not by the volume under 
discussion. This explanation seems to be 
due to the author of ‘ The Silver Domino.’ 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


Oxtp Lonpon Fis SHoprs (11 S. viii. 85). 
—Reading the very interesting note on the 
above by Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS reminds 
me of certain anecdotes related to me by 
Mr. Grove (who died in 1895) connected 
with his early life when he first held the 
fish shop at Charing Cross; and these may 
possibly be thought worthy of noting in 
‘N. & Q 


He was but 14 years old when the death 
of his father, in 1822, obliged him to take 
over the business, his work there requiring 
his very early attendance at Billingsgate. 
One morning about the year 1827, whilst 
attending at the market, he was accosted 
by a gentleman, who told him that he 
was Prince Leiningen, that he was just 
landed from abroad, but that owing to 
the early hour the royal carriage had 
not arrived to take him to his mother, 
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the Duchess of Kent. At his request 
Mr. Grove showed him all over the market, 
refreshing him at the bar with best coffee, 
&¢c., when he departed, expressing himself 
as vastly pleased with all he had seen. 
The following day Mr. Grove was sent for 
by the Duchess, who thanked him for his 
care and attention to her son, bidding him 
sit down and tell her all about his work. 
While they were in conversation the door 
opened and little Princess Victoria —‘“‘a 
rickety little child’? — came in with her 
governess. On his leaving, the Duchess 
took a copy of ‘ The Keepsake’ off the table 
and gave it to Mr. Grove as a remembrance 
of the interview. 

Mr. Grove’s fish shop was situated oppo- 
site to the Admiralty, where the Duke of 
Clarence was in residence until he became 
king. The Duke’s habit was to _ select 
his fish for the table by means of his 
telescope from the window of his room, 
sending for Mr. Grove to settle any doubts. 
On one occasion the Duke was inquiring of 
him as to some fine cod he saw on the slab, 
saying, ‘From North Shields, I suppose ; 
send me in a dozen.” Seeing the chef on 
his way out, Mr. Grove told him of this 
order. ‘‘ Nonsense!” said he; ‘why, 
there ’s but the Duke and Duchess at dinner 
—send two fish.” 

Grove told me that he was the first to 
keep fish in ice, and for the purpose had a 
cellar below his shop fitted up. This fact 
coming to the ears of Prince Albert, who 
was ever ready for a lesson in practical know- 
ledge, caused him to inspect the new system. 
He descended to the cellar, rough as it was, 
and thus materially assisted the novelty to 
become of general use. 

Haroxtp MALeET, Col. 


“Nut”: Mopern Siang (11 8. vii. 228 ; 
vill. 78).—The adjective of ‘‘nut”’ occurs 
in a significant passage of Byron’s ‘ Don 
Juan.’ Don Juan killed with a pistol a 
footpad who attacked him, and whose 
shining qualities are described in Canto XI. 
19. Who, asks the poet, could ‘‘ queer a 
flat” so well ? 

Who on a lark, with black-eyed Sal (his blowing), 
9 


So prime, so swell, so nutty, and so knowing? 
This is thieves’ slang, of course, as Byron 
points out in a foot-note, but the last three 
adjectives seem eminently apt as a descrip- 
tion of the ‘“‘ nut” to-day. 

_ Looking at the ‘ N.E.D.,’ I find “ nutty ” 
in this passage defined as ‘“ smart, spruce,” 
but it may also be referred to the meaning 
given in an earlier section: ‘‘ Amorous; 





fond; enthusiastic.” Here are two main 
characteristics of the up-to-date “nut” 
combined. He is nearly always in attend- 
ance on attractive creatures of the other 
sex, or such as he deems attractive; and, 
if he is not in love, he is, like Love, ‘‘ too 
young to know what conscience is.” His 
smartness (not necessarily brightness) in 
dress is obvious. He had the loud sock 
that spoke (I fear) the vacant mind, when 
colours were in vogue ; and he represents the 
giddy turns which, according to Borachio, 
fashion imposes on all the hot bloods between 
fourteen and five-and-thirty. He is neat, 
natty (words ultimately related to Latin 
nitidus), and the similarity of sound may 
have influenced his designation. I doubt, 
however, the attribution of ‘“‘ keenness”’ to 
him, except in two somewhat restricted 
methods of passing time, motoring and 
dancing. He is, so far as I know him, 
languid in manner, plainly a poseur of the 
nil admirari order. 

i? It is, however, difficult to keep pace with 
his evolution, as he belongs to a leisured 
world which is not concerned with making 
a livelihood, and has little time to spare 
for mere toilers like myself. Also he shuns 
serious conversation of any kind, and is 
seldom to be found at home. The thea- 
trical world is so largely his milieu that I 
think Mr. PENGELLy is likely to be right 
in tracing the word “ nut” in modern usage 
to a stage catchword. HIPPOCLIDES. 


JoHNSON BrpiioGRAPHyY (11 S. viii. 87, 
155).—In some editions of ‘The Rambler ’“— 
for example, those published for the trade in 
1789 and 1794—the translation of the French 
couplet quoted in the course of No. 172, and 
the translation, or paraphrase, of the motto 
to 75, are ascribed to ‘“ Miss A. W.,” which 
supports the suggestion that Anna Williams 
is the author. 

The rendering of the epigram of Martial 
prefixed to 166, and that of the passage from 
Valerius Flaccus in 150, are ascribed to 
“Edw. Cave.” Mr. W. P. CourRTNEY’s 
query implies that at one time “ A. W.” and 
“BE. C.” were the signatures. When did 
the fuller forms first appear? Is there any 
evidence that the English translations of 
the Latin and French were extracted from 
longer pieces, and not written ad hoc # 

In Boswell’s ‘ Johnson’ mention is made 
of an index to ‘The Rambler’ in which 
“Milton, Mr. John,” occurs. Croker, I 
know, and Birkbeck Hill, I feel almost sure, 
have no note. Is not this the index that 
is found in most editions ? Certainly one 
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issued early in the seventeen-fifties has 
* Milton, Mr. John,’ and, what is more 
noteworthy, ‘Shakespeare. Mr. William, 
his eminent success in tragi-comedy.” 
EpwarRpD BENSLY. 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


Worps anp TUNES WANTED (11 S. viii. 
107).— When I was a small boy, nearly 
seventy years ago, our nursery maid used 
to sing us the following, which, though 
evidently not very accurate, may give 
H. K. Sr. J. 8. something of what he asks 
for :— 

One day three gipsies came to the door. 

They sang so high and they sang so low 

That downstairs came the lady, O! 

She took off her silks and her satins too, 

And over her shoulders a blanket threw. 

Says she, “ To-night with you I ‘il go 

Along with the draggle-tail gipsies, O !”’ 

That very same night her lord came home 

And asked for his lady, O! 

The servant maid she danced and said, 

‘**She is gone with the draggle-tail gipsies, O !” 

**O! saddle me my horse with speed, 

And bring to me my babe so small, 

And I will ride both high and low, 

Until I find my lady, O!” 

So he rode high and he rode low, 

And he rode o’er the valleys, O! 

And then he spied his lady, O ! 

Among the draggle-tail gipsies, O ! 

**O! how could you leave your houses and lands ? 

And how could you leave your babe so small ? 

And how could you leave your only lord, 

And follow the draggle-tail gipsies, O!”’ 

*O! I lH ecome back to my houses and lands, 

And I'll come back to my babe so small, 

And Ill come back to my only lord, 

And let the draggle-tail gipsies go.” 


B. D. 


‘The Wraggle Taggle Gipsies, O!’ (words 
and tune with piano accompaniments) will 
be found in ‘ Folk-Songs from Somerset,’ 
by Mr. Cecil Sharp, First Series, and in 
‘ Folk-Songs for Schools,’ by the Rev. 8. 
Baring-Gould and Mr. Cecil Sharp. 

W. Percy MERRICK. 

Elvetham, Shepperton. 


In ‘ The Pocket Book of Poems and Songs 
for the Open Air,’ compiled by Edward 
Thomas (£. Grant Richards publisher, 
London, 1907), pp. 15-17, will be found 
‘The Wraggle Taggle Gipsies, O!’ words 
and tune, as taken ‘‘ From Folk-Songs from 
Somerset, gathered and edited by Cecil J. 
Sharp and Charles L. Marson.”’ 

T. F. Dwicuxr. 


(Con. FyxymoreE also thanked for reply. ] 





“Tue Five Wounps ” (11 8. viii. 107).— 

These unitedly form one of the series 
known as ‘“ the Emblems of the Passion,” 
which—see ‘The Calendar of the Prayer 
Book’ (Oxford, Parker & Co.)— 
“‘are constantly found in churches...... The five 
wounds are sometimes represented by the hands 
and feet with the heart in the middle, each pierced 
with a wound, at times by a heart only pierced 
with tive wounds. The example illustrated upon 
a shield [hands, feet, and heart] on page 223 is 
taken from one of the voppy-heads in the chancel 
of Cumnor Church, Berks.’ 

I confess that, although IT have met in 
scores of medieval churches (mostly fif- 
teenth century) with the heart, hands, and 
feet on one shield, I have never seen the 
heart alone with five wounds. Hence, as 
my opportunities are, perhaps, exceptionally 
great, such representations must be very 
rare. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


These are represented in a decorative 
medallion on one side of the Janus stone 
crucifix now preserved in the church of 
Sherburn-in-Elmete. The pierced heart is 
in the middle, and the nail-marked hands 
and feet are figured round it. The date of 
the work is supposed to be of the latter end 
of the fifteenth century. 

This duplex crucifix was discovered in a 
little chapel at the north-east corner of the 
churchyard, and was claimed as his property 
by a churehwarden. Other people de- 
murred, and then, with the precedent of 
Solomon in view, it was suggested that the 
beautiful thing should be sawn in twain, 
and that one face should be handed to the 
warden, and the other retained by the 
parishioners. This ruthless act was _per- 
formed, and for many years the porch of 
Steeton Hall was dignified by the sacred 
sign, and wind and weather wrought thereon. 
At the present time both halves of the 
crucifix are in Sherburn Church; they have 
not been conjoined. One is on the north 
wall, the other on the east wall of the north 
aisle. 

I feel sure that I have seen “ The Five 
Wounds” in different mediums in France, 
but I cannot track them in my brain or in 
my books. According to Parker’s ‘ Calendar 
of the Prayer Book’ (p. 223), they are on a 
poppy-head at Cumnor Church, Berkshire, 
where the execution is primitive and stiff. 
Sometimes quinary arrangements of decora- 
tive subjects are thought to be allusive to 
the Wounds. 

In his ‘Glossary of Ecclesiastical Orna- 
ment’ Pugin gave some coloured designs 
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of the subject. There is one that is especi- 
ally beautiful, and it marks the fact that 
the wounds are known as “ wells ”’ to eccle- 
siologists. That in the right hand is the 
Well of Mercy, that in the left the Well of 
Grace. The right foot is the source of Pity, 
and Comfort is in the left. The heart is 
the Well of Love. Members of the Roman 
Communion make good devotional use of 
this attribution. 

The badge adopted by those who took 
part in the Pilgrimage of Grace set forth the 
saered Wounds, and was a very striking 
device as borne by the chief personages in 
the enterprise, if we may judge from existing 
specimens. One, which had been used as 
a burse at Kingerby Hall, Lincolnshire, was 
exhibited at the Tudor Exhibition in 1890, 
and may be seen in a woodcut in the East 
Riding Antiquarian Society’s Transactions 
for 1898, at p. 47. A good photographic 
illustration of a badge owned by the Duchess 
of Norfolk occurs in the Yorkshire Archeo- 
logical Society’s Journal, pt. Ixxxi., 1910. 
T am sure that F. R. F. would refer to these 
items with interest, but I am sorry I cannot 
eve him further help. St. SwirHry. 


This device is to be seen inscribed on a 
stone at the entrance to Woodspring Priory, 
near Weston-super-Mare. Reference is made 
thereto in my ‘History of Woodspring 
Priory’ (published in 1908). Tradition 
says this (and another) shield was brought 
from the east end of the north aisle of the 
priory church, and it is also suggested that 
it formed some portion of the religious 
house which existed in this neighbourhood 
before the foundation of Woodspring Priory 
by William de Courtenay in 1210. 

Collinson mentions the Five Wounds as 
occurring on a stone tomb in the chantry 
chapel at Cheddar to the memory of Kdmund 
Roe, who died 1595. It is also emblazoned 
on an eseutcheon on the roof of the aisle in 
Chew Magna Church, thought to have heen 
built by Sir John St. Loe. who died in 1448. 

W. G. Witiis Watson. 
ixeter. 


Facing p. 88 of ‘ Forgotten Shrines,’ by 
Dom Bede Camm (publishers, Macdonald & 
Evans), will be found a reproduction of a 
photograph of ‘Shield of the Five Wounds, 
from the Chantry of Blessed Margaret of 
Salisbury.’ J. 4H. 


Your correspondent is evidently thinking 
of the shield charged with a cross and the 
five wounds of Christ. 
‘such a “ 


An illustration of 
Passionswappen ”’ (coat of arms of 











the Passion) may be seen on p. 732 of vol. ii. 
of Mueller and Mothes’s well-known German 
illustrated archeological dictionary. Be- 
sides the five wounds and cross, the shield 
is charged, in this case, with three chalices, 
into which the blood is gushing from the 
wounds. The example is copied from an 
old MS. L. L. K. 


The hands, feet, and heart, all pierced, 
were the arms of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
until 1575. 

The College was founded by Alcock, 
Bishop of Ely, who was born and educated 
at Beverley in Yorkshire. The original name 
was “ The College of the Most Blessed Virgin 
Mary, St. John the Evangelist, and the 
Glorious Virgin St. Radegund,” but it was 
later re-dedicated to the name of Jesus, and 
its present arms were granted. 

G. A. WoopROFFE PHILLIPS. 


In the vestry window of Sidmouth Church, 
Devon, is a small shield of fifteenth-century 


glass bearing “ the Five Wounds.” In the 
Proc. Soc. Ant. for 1911, p. 340, other 


examples are noticed, especially on medieval 
finger-rings. A. J. V. R. 


Bancor: Conway: Liryn: St. Asap 
(11 S. viii. 130).—In Archdeacon Thomas’s 
‘ History of the Diocese of St. Asaph,’ i. 317, 
is seen a list of the Deans of St. Asaph; but 
the name of Blethyn ap Eignon does not 
appear among them. On p. 327 of the same 
volume, however, the name does appear 
among the Canons of St. Asaph in 1311. 
It is quite possible that your querist has 
brought to light a defect in Archdeacon 
Thomas's list of deans, and that Blethyn ap 
Eignon should be put between Dean Anian 
(1307-39) and Dean Llewelyn ap Madoe 
(1339-57). It is very improbable that 
Anian occupied the Deanery for the long 
period attributed to him. In fact, it is all 
but certain that he became Bishop of Bangor 
in 1309, and if so, he died in 1328. (See 
Hughes’s ‘ Bangor’ in S.P.C.K. ‘‘ Diocesan 
Histories,” p. 163.) This would allow at 
least from 1328 to 1339, if Anian kept the 
Deanery of St. Asaph along with the Bishop- 
ric of Bangor, for Blethyn ap Eignon to he 
Dean. This also would almost fit in with 
your querist’s surmise that the handwriting 
of his list seems “to belong to the later 
years of Edward IT.’’ In fact, it would be 
the former years of Edward ITI. 

I hope some one else can throw some 
light on the other names. They are very 
interesting to every Church historian of 
North Wales, as well as to your querist. 
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I wonder, is there a list of the Abbots of 
Conway to be found anywhere ? 

If ‘Deen ’’=Dean, then in this case it 
must be equivalent to our modern “ rural 
dean,”’ because Lleyn is the southern portion 
of the present county of Carnarvon. 

T. Liecnip JONES. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


CoMPANIONS OF GEorGE I. (11 S. vii. 268, 
334).—Tindal in his continuation (1744-7) 
of Rapin’s ‘ History of England,’ vei. iv. 
pt. ii. p. 401, foot-note, gives a list of those 
of the Household who were to attend the 
King to Great Britain :— 

The Baron de Kilmanseck, Master of the Horse. 

Baron Bernsdorf, First Minister of State. 

Baron de Goritz, President of the Finances, 
and Minister of State. 

Monsieur de Robethon, Privy-Counsellor to the 
King. f 

Count Platen, Great Chamberlain. 

Baron de Rhede, Great Chamberlain. 

The Marquiss de la Foret, Chamberlain. 

Baron Schutz and his two brothers, one Gentle- 
man of the Bed-chamber to the King, the other 


to the Prince. | i i 
Monsieur Reiche, Privy-Counsellor, and Secre- 


tary to his Majesty. : 
Baron de Hartoff, Counsellor of War. 
Monsieur Schraden, Secretary of Ambassies. 
Monsieur Hammerstein, Gentleman of the 


King’s Bed-chamber. 
Monsieur Kempe, Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber to the Prince. 
Two Physicians, Dr. and Dr. 
Chappuzeau. 
Two Surgeons, and two Valets de Chambre. 


RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


INVERNESS Burcess Act: W. CvurtTIs 
(11 S. viii. 128).—-The subject of L. A. W.’s 
engraving is probably a relation—perhaps 
an uncle—of Sir William Curtis, Bt. (1752- 
1829), who was Lord Mayor of London in 
1796, and represented the City in Parlia- 
ment for thirty-five years. In 1822 he 
accompanied George IV. to Edinburgh, and 
appeared in a kilt. L. A. W. might receive 
accurate information by applying to two 
obvious sources: the present Sir William 
Curtis (great - great-grandson of the first 
baronet), and the Town Clerk of Inverness. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Steigerthal 


Cromarty (11 S. viii. 130).—See Old- 
Lore Miscellany of Orkney, &ec. (Viking 
Society), v. 14, where the meaning is given 
as Little Place of the Bend; old form 
Crum’bauchtyn (accent on first syllable)— 
crom, bent, developed 6, terminations -ach, 
place of, and -dan or -tan, diminutive. 
The second r was developed at an early 
stage through sympathy with the first r. 











As a person-name this occurs in Orkney 
as Cromate and Cromadie in the sixteenth 
century, but now spelt Cromarty. Curiously 
enough, Orkney appears to be the only place 
where this name occurs as a person-name. 
The founder of this family may have come 
from Cromarty, or may have been a returned 
Orkney sojourner in that place. In 1420, 
1442, persons called Krummedike were in 
Norway : a name which looks like a corrup- 
tion of Cromade, or vice versa, through the 
influence of the Scottish place-name. 

Cromar is one division of Marr, viz., 
Braigh Mharr (Braemar), Cro’ Mharr (Croe 
mar), and Mig Mharr (Midmar). See Old-. 
Lore Miscellany, vi. 67. 

ALFRED W. JOHNSTON. 

29, Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. 


According to J. B. Johnston (‘ Place- 
Names of Scotland ’) Cromar means “circle or 
enclosure of Mar, from Gaelic erd, ‘ circle.’ ”’ 

Cromarty may be crom-adha, “ crooked 
bay,” or crom-drde, “‘bend between the 
heights,” referring to the two cliffs, called 
the Sutors, on either side of the firth near 


its mouth. I myself am inclined to prefer: 
the latter derivation. C. S. JERRAM. 
Oxford. 


[Mr. Tom JONES also thanked for reply.] 


“Horo!” (11 S. vii. 489; viii. 55, 95.)—- 
In South Lancashire, of which I am a native 
and where I have lived for forty years, I 
have always heard this word pronounced 
“Hello!” At the Manchester Hippodrome 
there has been performed recently a ‘“ play- 
let’? by Edgar Jephson entitled ‘ Hello! 
Exchange.’ It is, I suppose, being given at 
other music-halls. It would be interesting 
to know if the name of the piece is spelt in. 
this way when given in the South of Eng- 
land. F. H. C. 


Harvest Custom: ALSACE AND Lor- 
RAINE (11 S. viii. 130).—I have never been 
able to ascertain for certain why sticks are 
placed in the field after harvest, but I have 
been told that it is like the bouquet placed 
on the roof after building, and the sheaf of 
corn is offered after harvest in order to 
receive a gift from the proprietor or his 
friends. Ss. M. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


Rvuxton (11 S. viii. 109).—Try Broadoak,. 
Brenchley, Kent. The brother of G. F. 
Ruxton was for many years Chief Constable: 
of Kent. R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 
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Motes on Books. 


Calendar of Letter-Books preserved among the 
Archives of the Corporation of the City of London. 
—Letter-Book LI. Edited by Reginald R. 
Sharpe, D.C.L. (Printed by Order of the 
Corporation.) 

LETTER-BooK L commences with the year 1461, 

and closes in the year 1497, and is edited, like 

all the previous ones, by Dr. Sharpe. In the 

Introduction we are told that the custom of the 

Town Clerk signing official documents with his 

surname only originated with John Carpenter, 

whose foible it was occasionally to affix such a 

signature. This grew into a common practice 

with William Dunthorn and later Town Clerks, 
and has been continued down to the present 


day. 

br. Sharpe tells us that, contrary to what might 

have been supposed there is only one instance 
recorded of money granted to Edward IV.—i.e. 
of a so-called ‘‘ Benevolence.” This grant for 
5,000 marks was made by the City early in 
1481, when England was threatened with a 
Scottish invasion. ‘‘ The money, as we learn 
from another source, was repaid the following 
year. Of a former Benevolence to which the 
Mayor and Aldermen made heavy contributions 
in 1475, to assist the King in his expedition 
against France, the Letter-Book says not a 
word.” 
: We are, however, reminded of two calamities. 
** One was a scarcity of cereals towards the close 
of 1482, which threatened a famine in the City 
had not merchants been encouraged to send their 
grain to London by a promise that it should not 
be intercepted by the King’s purveyors; and 
the other was a visitation of the epidemic known 
as the ‘ sweating sickness,’ which in 1485 carried 
off two Mayors and six Aldermen within a week. 
Thomas Hille, who was Mayor at the time of the 
outbreak, fell a victim to the sickness, and died 
on the 23rd September, and was succeeded by 
William Stokker, appointed the following day. 
Within four days Stokker himself was dead, and 
on the 29th John Warde was elected Mayor for 
the remainder of the official year.’’ Warde had 
but little liking for the City at any time, and he 
only remained in it during his term of office under 
the threat of a penalty of 5001. 

It was not until 1475 that any arrangement 
was made as to the number of sessions to be held 
in the year for gaol-delivery of Newgate. In that 
year an ordinance was passed by the Court of 
Aldermen to the effect that henceforth sessions 
should be held at least five times a year. ‘‘ At 
the present day, pursuant to the Act of 1834 
constituting the Central Criminal Court, sessions 
are held at least twelve times a year, or once a 
month, the time being fixed by general orders 
of the Court approved by at least eight judges 
of the High Court.” 

In reference to the title ‘‘ Lord ’’ Mayor of the 
City of London our readers will remember that 
Dr. Sharpe in ‘N. & Q.’ for January 11th, 1908 
(10 S. ix. 26), kindly gave them the advantage 
of some of his notes on the subject. At that 
time 1504 was the earliest period at which he had 
found the title ‘‘my lorde Mayre.’ Further 
research puts back the date to between January 





and April, 1486, when, in orders then issued 
**for the destruction of unlawful nets and sacks 
of coal deficient in holding capacity,” the title 
**my lord Mayor ”’ occurs for the first time. Dr. 
Sharpe in reference to this says :— 

“It has long been a moot point as to when and 
how the Mayor of the City obtained the prefix 
of ‘Lord.’ It was stated in the City’s official 
return to the Royal Commission of 1893 that 
‘the title of the Chief Magistrate of the City of 
London to be styled ‘‘ Lord Mayor ”’ dates back 
to the Fourth Charter of Edward III. (1354),’ but 
such a statement is manifestly incorrect, for 
reasons that need not be discussed here.”’ 

Dr. Sharpe considers that ‘‘ the true explana- 
tion is probably to be found in a misinterpretation 
of the Latin title dominus Maior, which originally 
meant nothing more than Sir Mayor, as already 
pointed out in the preceding Calendar. In course 
of time it came to be translated into ‘ the lord the 
Mayor,’ whence it was but a step to ‘the lord 
Mayor.’....It was not until 1534 or 1535 that 
— title ‘lord Mayor’ came to be generally 
used. 

There is much of interest relating to the Livery 
Companies. ‘‘The origin of this term ‘livery’ 
(Lat. liberatura) is to be found in the feudal 
custom of Barons and other great lords ‘ delivering’ 
badges and liveries to their retainers, known as 
‘Livery of Company.’”’ The distribution of 
livery cloth has continued to the present time, 
and the annual cost to the City amounts to. 
1171. 10s. 6d. 

At what date the Livery began to usurp the 
function of the Commonalty in the election ef 
the City’s representatives in Parliament is not 
clear, but from the earliest times women have 
been privileged by the Companies. Women 
were admissible into every trade or craft Guild, 
and ‘‘ it is not an uncommon thing to find women 
enrolled as members of Guilds where one would 
least expect them, such as the Armourers, the- 
Founders, and the Barber-Surgeons.”’ The Guild 
of Brewers had an exceptionally large number of 
female members, no fewer than 39 women being 
recorded in 1417 as wearing the Livery. 

Women have even laid claim to the freedom: 
of the City. As recently as April in the present 
year a widow was among the applicants, her 
claim being made upon the ground that there- 
had been several cases of women ‘“‘ freemen.’” 
The question was adjourned for precedents. 

We regret much to r at the close of Dr. 
Sharpe’s Introduction that in all probability this 
is the last Calendar of the City’s Letter-Books 
for which he will be responsible. We trust this 
will not: be the case, for these Letter-Books have- 
been to us delightful reading, and, besides, we feet 
strongly how increasingly important a part work 
of this kind is likely to play. It seems to us that 
even the general reader whose interest in history 
is genuine will turn—at least upon some one ques- 
tion or period—from the professed historian to the 
matter upon which the historian works, now that 
so much of this has been made accessible. It 


matters, then, much that the editing of Calendars 
should be done with the thoroughness and dis- 
crimination of a professed scholar such as Dr. 
Sharpe, and numerous as are now the men to whom 
we feel grateful for labours of this kind, it is none 
the less a serious loss when a veteran steps out of 
their ranks. 
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The Romance of Wills and Testaments. 

Vine Hall. (Fishe r Unwin.) 

THIs work appeared last year, and has come to our 
hands somewhat belatedly. The material col- 
lected is of the sort to interest readers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
and has been arranged in a manner to form fairly 
entertaining reading. But we regret that it has 
not had expended upon it the final pains which 
would have made a really useful book. The dis- 
tribution into chapters is not happy, occasioning 
a good deal of repetition and the parcelling out 
of individual wills piecemeal into different 
categories. Moreover, no sort of 

or other order is followed; and _ while 
things—as, for instance, pious prefaces—are, in 
proportion, over illustrated, others — as, for 
instance, pre-Reformation wills, and instances of 
quaint bequests—are illustrated less fully than 
they might have been. And we hope it is not 
altogether unkind to wish that the writer, instead 
of composing the rather obvious reflections inter- 
spersed among his extracts, or selecting examples 
from fiction, had spent the time upon an index. 

For the serious historical student, then, the 
book is not of much importance; but to the 
general reader it offers both information and 
amusement. 

Perhaps few people realize how informal a valid 
willmay be: Mr. Vine Hall cites ‘‘ Allfor Mother” 
ona picture post-card as having proved sufficient. 
Among wills hastily made at the last extremity 
some of the most interesting are those of victims of 
the plague. They are often imperfectly witnessed, 
and drawn up without the aid of a scrivener—it 
being difficult to find persons courageous enough 
to render these services to the stricken. In 
1515 the will of Gefferey Salesbury of Leicestershire 
was witnessed by the priest only, ‘“and no more 
for fear of the plague of pest.’” In the chapter 
on ‘The Dead-Hand’ are given instances of 
curious or harsh conditions upon which a legacy 
was bequeathed—and the oddest here is perhaps 
Edmund Clifton’s bequest to Jane Mering of 40s. 
(1547), ‘‘ of this condition, that she shall profess 
and knowledge herself not to have done her duty 
to me and my wife, before Mr. Parson and four 
or five of the honester men in the parish.” A 
certain Anthony Wayte of Clapham (1558), who 
made a will likely to provoke contention, pro- 
vided that “if any dispute as to.the meaning of 
my will, I will two or three unlearned husband- 
men of my parish of Clapham to interpret my 
meaning as they or two of them shall think in 
their conscience.” 

Dr. Johnson’s_ will occupies the whole of a 
chapter; and that of Sir Edmund Bury God- 
frey is another to which a ape deal of space 
is given. Those readers of ‘N. & Q.’? who were 
interested in a fairly recent correspondence on 
midnight burial may care to note that Godfrey 
directed that his burial should be ‘‘ very early in 
the morning or very late at night ’—the reasons 
being a desire to avoid pomp and pageantry and 
“to avoid being troublesome to the world, and 
especially to the streets, when dead.” This last 
touch hints at the condition of the roads in the 
days before railways—a condition to which in 
some degree, it would seem, motor-cars will soon 
bring us again. Godfrey’s last wishes in this 
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respect were overridden by the strength of public | 


feeling after his mysterious death. A curious 
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> TJeay | instance of the opposite—of a testator’s wishes 
By Edgar ee : 5 : 4 
4 | taking effect even aftera lapse of centuries—is the 


will of a French refugee, one Minet, made in 1686, 
which was mislaid and remained perdu till 1905, 
when, so far as was possible, its directions were 
carried out. 

Ve have not space to quote much more; a 
single example of what is chronicled here in the 
way of tragic pathos must suffice. It is the will 
of an entombed miner in a recent catastrophe : 
“May the Holy Virgin have mercy on me! I 
am writing in the dark because we have eaten all 
our wax matches. You have been a good wife. 
All my property belongs to you.” 

The book winds up “with’a chapter on Ghosts, 
which contains about a score of ghost-stories, 
more or less fully related. 


Records. Edited 
X. Parts 2 and 3. 


by Frank 
(Karslake 


Auction 
Vol. 


Book - 
Karslake. 
& Co.) 

THERE are in these two parts nearly nine thou- 

sand records. Among many of special interest 

we find the first edition of the Bible in French, 

1473, 220/.; the ninth edition in German, being 

the first printed at Nuremberg, 1483, 411.; 

a presentation copy of ‘Dr. Syntax,’ 3 vols., 

first edition, 25/.10s.; the first edition of ‘ Robin- 

son Crusoe’ and ‘Serious Reflections,’ 3 vols., 

152l.; and Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages,’ 3 vols. in 2, 

old calf, folio, 1599-1600, 4007. There are 

several choice Hore. Among many works on 
military costumes is a superb copy of Mansion 
and Eschauzier, 135/.. A copy of the first edition 
of Milton’s ‘ Lycidas,’ Cambridge, 1688, fetched 

2401. Among Psalters is one printed on vellum, 

1477, 140/.; the only other vellum copy known 

of this is in the Bibliotheque Nationale. An illus- 

trated copy of Racine, proofs of the plates before 
letters, 3 vols., red morocco. with arms of Napoleon, 
fetched 104/. | The Roxburghe and Daniel copy of 

Bodenham’s ‘ England’s Helicon,’ of which only 

two copies are known, realized 1301.; the Kil- 

marnock edition of Burns, 1786. 140/.; and 
fine set of ‘ Pickwick,’ in parts, with wrappers, 

501. A first edition of Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides,’ 

1648, was secured for 1501. The Kelmscott Press 

‘ Chaucer’ went for 741. 

Part 2 opens with an account of ‘ Books and 
Bookmen of Norwich,’ by Mr. Albert D. Euren, 
editor of The Norwich Mercury ; and in Part 3 
Mr. T. P. Cooper gives some of the ‘ Literary 
Associations of the City of York.’ 
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Potices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

W.G. C. and G. W. E. R.—Forwarded. 

PENNINGTON.—MR. E. PENNINGTON wishes to 


thank Mr. CLARE Hupson and Mr. GERISH for 
their replies ante, p. 134. 

CAPITAL LETTERS.—SIR WILLIAM BULL writes 
to thank Pror. SAvAGE for his reply on this 
subject ante, p. 134. 

CoRRIGENDUM.—P. 147, col. 1, 1. 28 from bottom, 
for re ed., ex. 288,” read Toynbee’s ed., 
Ms 





